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■• AET Airo SOIBNCK. 



(Cbnft'nwd Jrom ^Jafire 67.) 



Yes; wben this, the wonderfld age of science, 
1b, in our England, less distinguished by coldness 
and consequent littleness of feeling, and conlUsion 
of intellect. In Its theories of Art, when the "ad- 
vanced thinker " advances farther to the tender 
perceptions, which, with pure pleasure, I observe 
in my own nymph of the duster, my parlor maid, 
OS she delicately tidies my bambino bronzes and 
picture frames, then I shall begin to suspect that 
I m^y be deluded in this matter. When it can be 
., determined, dogmatically, on scientific principles. 
What is majestic, tender, and pathetic in every 
degree, imaginative, finely expressive of all the 
varieties ot passion, character, feeling, and hu- 
mor, then will science have a vital influence in 
the-progression and perfecting of Art, and not 
till then. And then might be fulfilled one of this 
desh^s which induced Mr. Knskin's present pa- 
pers in this Journal; i. e. the obtainuig of some 
sure means ot enabling people generally to judge 
rightly of works of the fine Arts. But for our- 
selves, we leol that there are no such sure and 
general means, none save the present most unde- 
monstrative and partial means; namely, the lib- 
eral training ol a mind naturally endowed with a 
certain order of perceptions to just and refined 
intelligence. Of liberal self-cultivation, a fine 
discernment is the due recompensa; and judg- 
ments Irom intellectual abstractions conned for 
the purpose, or from any source not deep within 
inmost feeling, surely could but end in shallow 
pedantry. The hopeless inefllcacy ol rules lies 
in this, that none but the cultivated in taste can 
determine whether their requirements are tUl- 
fllled in the work ot Art, either absolutely or in 
the degree to be expected, considering the tech- 
nical Ingans, powers, and advancement, gener- 
ally. ;■ \ 

Whoso thoroughly dispirit and discountenance 
Truth, who so snub her Into a most injurious tac- 
Itm-nity, as your matter-ot-fact people ? My man 
of business, whom I took leave of so delightedly 
on starting, a man of Inexpugnable money-power, 
was, at first, wonderlully struck with those mag- 
nificent landscapes by the American painter, 
Churci, which are the only epical landscapes, in 
purposes and power, we know of since Turner. 
But, unluckily, overneariBj;; that they were not 
wholly portraits of one particular scene, but to a 
considerable degree compositions, so as to admit 
the artist's Impressions of that class of scenery 
more comprehensively and completely, he turned 
his back on them bluntly, as if they were not 
merely Idle fictions, but unprincipled lies, thus 
hurtmg the feeUngs of the highly lutelligent cus- 
tode to a degree paiulhl to witness. He had not 
the least notion that his complacency had lain in 
mere topography, or locality, according to .the 
—narrowest view, not in nature; else he would have 
been glad to see more of her brought together 
than any Individual scene the painter knew could 
furnish. His satisfaction was in mere partial 
lUcts, unwinnowed, undistinguished, un-undcr- 
stood, and not in truth, which Is Ideal, an Intel- 
lectual deduction collated from many facts, sup- 
plying from one the Imperfection of another, and 
stripping away Irrelevancy, so as to arrive at the 
principal of one thing, the ruling idea, which, 
separately, they hint obscurely, covertly, imper- 
fectly. For the fbrm does not always represent 
the essential Idea; and an imperfect tact may 



sometimes be mended into a truth; the improve- 
ment being, of course, ever derived from other 
specimens, since none but ninnies ever think of 
Improving Nature. Simply, that so decried 
"Composition " was an expansion Item the Indi- 
vidual to the specific, from topography to nature, 
a combination profoundly within the limits of 
heterogeneous verisimilitude, parallel In Art to 
the generalizing classifications of Science, the 
comprehensive reminiscence of a graphic Hum- 
boldt, in such a spirit and form as alone could 
exercise the higher qualities of the Intellect, and 
the noblest prerogatives of Art. 

And m that same JSbcZesi'os^iicaJ agglomeration, 
(CT«rcAj'a7i would be awkward,) there Tvas, mind 
yon, also the all-important composition purely 
artistic, by which truth is reconciled by ideality 
by lines and combinations of beauty, and order, 
and symmetry, which Imagination craves for her 
delightful limit of peace and rest, and which are 
analogous to the rhythms and finely artificial 
forms of the word-poetry. This primary element 
of great Art seems, alas 1 almost forgotten be- 
tween our four seas of late. Here our Turner 
was the Raphael of Landscape, his principles be- 
ing those of the "Madonna dl San Slsto," but he 
has no English successor In exquisite manner of 
'arrangement and design. When the only man of 
genius among our recent critics qualified his 
praise of a certain picture by attributing to It " a 
lalnt of composition," it would have been clearer 
to object to it simply, as bad composition, espe- 
cially as his ido', his graphic "deity, even in his 
so-styled views ot places, is composition all 
through and over; its exquisite artificiality being. 
In fact, one of his highest merits. His arrange- 
ment of light and shade, perhaps his happiest 
excellence of all Is, bj'-theby, wonderlully 
unfactlsh and Ucentlous. In short, all the great- 
est landscapes are, and ever must be necessarily, 
compositions; since thus alone can the higliest 
qualities ol mind be exercised on them. Denied 
the prerogatives ot intellectual abstraction, in- 
vention, and ideaUty, landscape painting Is de- 
graded fi"om a fine art to something not much 
above mere Imitation. Nevertheless, my business 
friend absolutely prefers the way of that Inveter- 
ate Realist we have been told ot; one of the ablest 
of them, who, when he established himself in a 
field to paint a landscape there out and out, bar- 
gains with the owner not to remove any of his 
agricultural chattels or gear which may be lying 
about, less the aflldavitable truthfulness of the 
whole facslmllle should sufl'er. But, for our part, 
we always consider these assiduous easels, in the 
hour of meditative rapture mirrored In a silver 
lake, or shadowy set oft" against tlie golden hills, 
ominous of crude, inconsistent,, feellngless pic- 
tures. We apprehend the protracted indigestion, 
of landscape material, and confirmed triumph of 
matter over mind, ftom this excess of the " Paint- 
er's Camp; " which, by-the-bye, has produced &t 
pleasanter writings than pictures. Too much has 
it become the habit to paint landscapes com- 
pletety, or almost so, immediately fl-om Nature, 
instead of only the preparatory sketches; the fin- 
est landscapes having all been painted from mem- 
ory helped by fancy; high Art, as we affection- 
ately insist, being the representation of mental 
Impressions, feelings and generalizhig powers, 
which have fteer play apart from the particular 
objects that first inspired them. In the very face 
ot the scene, these leellngs will be overpowered 
and chained down by the mere individualities 
and ^mluuto}— material im'mateiiahtles; so that 



we shall be falthtUl only to the physical, not the 
higher mental truth. Oh, the true Art-mirror iS' 
the enamoured musing memory, when "absence 
makes the heart grow fonder, and imagination 
fills up what Is wanting in the vision from other 
beauteous visions Ukest in character I It is not 
the bare eye, which, bound by the things remain- 
ing before it, forgets the previous happy moment 
(that is, if it ever saw one), the happy impression, 
by adding something superfluous and incongru- 
ous.' And as Nature is ever changing, while the 
plodding imitator must adhere to one moment of 
her, his work, with all its oppressive pretentions 
to truthfulness, is full of anomalies. And what is 
still worse, the result of this too servile labor, so 
frequent with our landscapists, is contrary to the 
very spfrlt of that whose very charm lies m its 
natural freedom, freshness, and power of yielding 
sunplest impressions. The vaguest sketch which 
preserves thi^e essentials, has, to our thought, 
incomparably' more in it. ■ Recently (our aesthetic 
heart is sorrowed by that same) our young land- 
scapists have far too much been sent to grass, to 
feed on nature like mere caterpillars, and cater- 
pillars, too, with far more appetite than digestion. 

The germs of these reflections actually occurred 
to us, and formed the subject of an animated dis- 
cussion with an Intelligent stranger, as we sat on 
the mole of Puteoli, amidst the classical scenes 
which our painters now-a-days treat so unclassi- 
cally. Yet It must be admitted that the land- 
scape Itself Is a good deal humbled. To the mere 
eye, around the tiny Bay ol Baias, little more of 
the Caesars appeared than mere dust-heaps. On 
Its inmost ciurve, the road cuts through the ruins 
of a villa doubtfully assigned to the mighty Ju- 
lius, looking towards the open sea, and the Isle 
of Capri, the den of his not-illogical sequence, 
Tiberius. Could he have foreseen what occurred 
there, and elsewhere around him, would not even 
his ambition have winced? These ruins are now 
shapeless, but not so some remains of baths at 
BaiiB, a little further. One of them indicating 
distinctly a spacious circular hall, is still doomed ; 
but its skylight is now a great fissure, mantled 
with a snnny thicket, and the sapphire sky. Ivy, 
and most delicate feathery ferns, come running, 
and creeping, and feeling then." way all down 
these walls of spacious echoing coolness, in every 
likelihood the last remains of the classical equiva-, 
lent ot the Cheltenham Pump Room— the Assem- 
bly Room of ancient Bate. Came In some people 
with tambourine and castanets, and on the hard 
earth floor ot the Cffisarlan dust danced the tai'an- 
tella with perfect seriousness, hauntmg one an- 
other In circular movements, with much of the 
air of mesmeric fascination. And that done, they 
hurried us ofl' to lunch at the Queen's Hotel, which, 
despite Its complunentary name. Is still, happily, 
but a humble thoroughly Italian albergo; that is 
to say, the loggia where we regaled was hung 
with scarlet tomatoes and green melons. In 
traceries alon.g its arches, and tapestries on its 
walls; and the crones who ministered were most 
lively-eyed and nobly-nosed, and picturesquely 
kerchieled ; and they served up the daintiest local 
fish, lineal descendants of those eaten by Pompey 
on the self-same spot; the sight of his ruins mean- 
while imparting to them a finer zest. 

Then, in that brightest afternoon, we proceeded 
along lanes with lofty banks, all tangled vegeta- 
tion of different cUmates, without common grass; 
the bare earth peering instead, often giving the 
Italian landscape an arid eU'ect, notwithstanding 
all that boasted southern luxmiance of plantsi 
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Wbose names have sach a fine effect through the 
ear. Even here, within most rural quietude, lay 
In ambush inklings of the Boman reticulated 
brickwork and massy Greek masonry — imblack- 
berried t We brushed our way up a vineyard, 
and were told to look down on the lonely land 
where mystical Cnmte once stood; but though 
fine Etruscan things were lately found there by 
the Count of 'Syracuse, no more of Cumae seemed 
left in that solitary plain of vines, than will be 
ot ourselves some few years hence. They are 
gone like Cumce, one may henceforth say of happy 
yesterdays; he has vanished like theSybiline city, 
ofthebe-worshippedfipiend, who, perhaps, leaves 
us not even a residuary belief in his yktuesto 
Comfort us. But no, it is not quite so; tor further 
on, we found that something- ot Cumse does re- 
main, in a subterranean passage of great length; 
its tall grey arch glooming and earthing away in 
the silent solitude towards a tiny welling flash of 
white day at the other end, where priests and 
sybils hid themselves and wrought, their fearful 
juggleries. No less solemn the remains of the 
great naval reservoir at Misenum, where perspec- 
tives of similar arches cross each other, beneath 
a grey ghost of daylight fading down into them. 
What a transition, to rise to the height above, 
affording a vast view of the two bays and theu* 
shores, all steeped in the light of divine tender- 
ness; a silent tomb of natural beauty over the 
past, the spirits of which may haunt our spirit, 
though not our eyes I In the Elysian fields below 
cotton had been called up by the American civil 
strife. On another side, we looked down over 
Bauli, in Koman keys an airy steep of villas, where 
Hartensius nourished his beautiM plane trees 
with wine, and Agrippina escaped (fbr a few 
hours) from that Mse yacht provided by her sou. 
(To W Continued.) 



LITERARY NOTES. 



A London correspondent of the Boston Advei-- 
tuer gives a rather graphic pen-and-ink sketch 
of Bulwer Lytton, exhibiting his personal and 
oratorical peculiarities, which contrasts strongly 
■With the picture of " Pelham," whioli readers 
have permitted to remain in the mind's eye, ns 
the alter ego of the distinguished novelist, dra- 
matist and poet, whose works have given such 
great delight for the last quarter of a century. 
The sketcher takes his stand-point in the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons : 

"Sir E. Bulwer Lytton was seen on his feet. 
There was at once a commotion. Tlie honorable 
baronet, 'novelist, dramatist, essayist, poet, is 
known to prepare speeches for these occasions 
with much elaboration, and usually they are 
studded witli ^epigrams, witticisms, and ornate 
sentences of perfect rhytlim. So at once the 
chamber was ciowded and attentive. The mem- 
bers Who wbre sitting on the side from which 
the honorable baronet was to speak, trooped in 
long procession to the, gallery opposite, that 
they might see his face and get a chance of 
catching what he said. Sir Edward has at Knob- 
worth a portrait of himself, painted by Maclise, 
in which, with a distinct likeness, is represented 
a face of the highest form of masculine beauty ; 
and yet a plainer man than he now is does not 
sit in the House of Commons. Was he ever tlio 
fac simile of the Knebworth painting ? I am 
told that he was, but it has not been in my time. 
So long as I liave known the author of ' Pel- 
ham' ho lias been deaf, stiff in the joints, bent 
in the bade, and Jewish in feature. Everything 
about him shows the departure of the youth which 
ho mourns sosinserely, save his hair, which is still 



without the least mixture of gray. It is light in 
color and plentiful in quantity, but whether t'ais 
is due to art or nature it is not in my power to 
decide. Before he was created a baronet. Sir 
Edward was a radical in politics, but since his 
title and his accession to tlie family estates he 
has been a conservative. All of his most inti- 
mate friends and acquaintances are of the liberal 
school, and every one who knows him smiles at 
the idea of his political sincerity. But there he 
is in Parliament, opposing a reform bill Avhich 
will enfranchise 400,000 of his fellow-country- 
men, with more gusto than any old bigot of them 
all. Sir Edward is a singular instance of a man 
achieving oratorical success who has not a single 
quality of the orator. He wins by sheer intel- 
lectual display. His voice is loud, but it is so 
thick that unless you are in his immediate 
neighborhood you cannot follow him through a 
sentence. His speeches sound like a series of 
'aw-aws' — 'Americaw and Russhrtw are two 
great Pflswwers,' and so on ; but those who are 
in the body of the House can distinguish the 
words, and as he is never dull, there is never a 
lack of applause.". 

The same writer gives .us an account of the 
parliamentary debut of John Stuart Mill, a 
widely-recognized writer of great ability on poli- 
tical economy and the philosophy of politics : 

" Since he entered Parliament Mr^ Mill has 
spoken but twice, and then very briefly; but he has 
been constant in his attendance and unflagging 
in his attention to the debates. He has, as I 
happen to know, determined to take a part in 
the parliamentary proceedings, and to enfer 
thoroughly into the work of practical legislation, 
and he is learning the peculiarities which are 
necessary to success. He sits through the dullest 
speech, and is always the most attentive of the 
listeners. Last night he made what is really his 
debut as a speaker, and he made it under circum- 
stances exceedingly favorable to a fair consider- 
ation of his abilities, but none of his friends an- 
ticipated the remarkable effect which he pro- 
duced. He is, in conversation, modest to timid- 
ity — is almost womanly in his meekness and 
amiability, and hasty observers might infer that 
he was yielding and weak ; but those who know 
him are aware that strength is his first charac- 
teristic. Last night his speech was keen, incisive 
and clear. His thoughts and his arguments were 
closely packed, and his style, like that of- his 
works, was as crystal.'' He stood close to Mr. 
Sriglit, and was warmly cheered by that distin- 
guished man. He kept his hands behind him 
the whole time, and practiced none of the ordin- 
ary arts of the orator. His voice, though not 
powerful, is tvery musical, and is as distinct 
ns a bell. He spoke in the character alike of 
the politician, the statesman, the philosopher, 
and the philanthropist, and all appeared 
in his words. He applied himself witli the 
most logical vigor to the subject immediately 
before him, going scarcely to the right or 
to the left. He opened up new opinions 
at every turn, and his expression of them was 
exquisitely precise4 The speech proceeding di- 
rectly from his thought, he occasionally stopped 
in the course of it as if to rally, but when he re- 
sumed the thread of his reasoning he went on 
with delicious fluency. It was a great pleasure 
to, be there, and particulai-ly to obsei-ve how tlie 
House appreciated him, and by its anxious at- 
tention — a full House, remaining deeply inter- 
ested till he had finished — proved its respect for 
his intellectual gifts and for his sentiments." 

The London AtJienaum believes that the sec- 
ond volume of Napoleon's " Life of C<esar " may 
be exrected in the present month. It will be 
devoted to the history of Csesar's wars in Gaul, 
which is understood to have been for many 
years a favorite subject with the Emperor, and 
it wiU be rendered more valuable by the exten- 



sive excavations and explorations of all kinds 
which have been made on the sites of Ctesar's 
exploits, by order of the Emperor. 

Late Italian statistics give some very inter- 
esting information touching literature and edn- 
cation in .Italy. The greatest intelligence is 
undoubt-edly in the northern provinces. As 
you progress southward, ignorance becomes 
more and more prevalent. In Turin the pro- 
portion of those who cannot read and write is 
489 in 1,000 ; in lower Calahria, 927 in 1,000 } 
in Sicily and Sardinia, (insula) 900 in 1,000 ; and 
in Florence 757 in 1,000. The proportion in the 
latter place ■vVill undoubtedly rapi^- become 
more favorable now that the capital of the king- '"^j/x *■' 
doni is fixed there. Tlie statistics regarding the 
Italian libraries are very encouraging. In the 
whole kingdom there are 210 public libraries j 
of these 164 are open to the public, and they 
contain no less than 4,149,287 volumes. The 
principal departments of literature represented 
in order of quantity by the fine arts, law, 
mathematics and science, history, encyclopedias, 
philosophy and theology. No less than 534,485 
of the inhabitants are artists, of whoin 407,723 
are men, and 126,703 women. In explanation, 
however, of this large number, it is stated that, 
all sorts of trades-people, whose occupations tend 
to the adorning or embellishing of either a house 
or an individual, class their trade with this com- ^ 

prehensive title ; thus, gilders and jewelers call 
themselves artists. ' 

John Q. Saxe has prepared a new volume of 
poems, which is about being publislied. One of 
the poems, entitled " The Mourner a la Mode," 
has the following vei-se : 

Her robe had the hue of the rest, 

(How nicely it fitted her shape I) ;^_ ,,,,.„ 
And the gi-ieflliat was heaving her breast 
Boiled over in billows of crape. 

It is said that a Boston publisher prociired a 
copy of M. F. Tuppor's now work " Raleigh," a 
tragedy— at a cost of £30 sterling— and sent it 
to Edwin Booth for an opinion. He says that 
while " Raleigh " is in many respects well fitted 
for parlor theatricals, or readings, it is unsuited 
to public representation. 

A shoemaker of Brattleboro', Vt., (Mr. Frost), 
has collected seven hundred specimens of indi- 
genous fungi, of which lie had discovered one 
hundred himself. When not attending a cus- 
tomer in his store, he is buried in his books in 
tli^ rear. A Vermont letter writer says the vil- 
lage people do not consider much of a man " to 
he fooling away his time on such worthless 
things ; " but his name is already familiar to 
scientific meii. 

Mr. A. D. Richardson, correspondent and 
journalist, is about to start on a tour round the 
world. 

The title of John Ruskin's next book is to bo 
" The Crown of Wild Olive : Three Lectures on _ 
Work, Traffic, and War." 

The next number of the Edinburg Bcvicw will 
contain an article on " The Reconstruction of the 
American Union." 



The Marquis ile Boissy is so indignant nt tlio 
refusal of the hangiiis committee of tbtf^Frenph 
Academy to exhibit his portrait that he ("tlireatuns 
to exhibit it in public himself. ; 



